PRACTICAL    ENGLISH    SERIES
on a par with the gold plate and the flowers
and the music of a banquet, which do not
make the viands better but the entertainment
more pleasurable, as if language were the
hired servant, the mere mistress of the reason,
and not the lawful wife in her own house.
But can they really think that Homer, or
Pindar, or Shakespeare, or Dryden, or "Walter
Scott were accustomed to aim at diction for
its own sake, instead of being inspired with
their subject, and pouring forth beautiful
words because they had beautiful thoughts?
This is surely too great a paradox to be borne.
Rather, it is the fire within the author's breast
which overflows in the torrent of his burning,
irresistible eloquence; it is the poetry of his
inner soul, which relieves itself in the ode or
the elegy; and his mental attitude and bear-
ing, the beauty of his moral countenance, the
force and keenness of his logic, are imaged
in the tenderness, or energy, or richness of
his language. Nay, according to the well-
known line, "Facit indignatio versus"; not
the words alone, but even the rhythm, the
metre, the verse, will be the contemporaneous
offspring of the emotion or imagination which
possesses him. *c Poeta nascitur, non fit,'' says
the proverb; and this is in numerous in-
stances true of his poems as well as of him-
self. They are born, not framed; they are
a strain rather than a composition; and their
perfection is the monument, not so much of his
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